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Memorabilia. 





N the Nineteenth Century for July Mr. A. 

Wyatt Tilby has an article on ‘ The Dis- 
tribution of European Genius,’ taking the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ as the standard, 
and excluding the British Isles. The grand 
total he reached was 4,252, of which the 
Jews supplied 115 or 1 in 37. They do not 
rank so high as might have been expected but 
it is remarked that they are ineligible for the 
Church and were in many countries excluded 
from the chance of serving the State. The 
famous women were 131, fewer than they 
would be in England and the United States, 
where they have had more chances to distin- 
guish themselves. France heads the list with 
1,203 names, and Germany is second with 
852, having started later on the lines of 
civilisation. The Roman Empire contri- 
butes 121 names and the Spanish Penin- 
sula 240, of which 44 are Portuguese. Scan- 
dinavia is credited with 144. The most 
extraordinary flowering of genius was un- 
doubtedly Athens at her greatest for, say, 
half-a-century. It is not easy to reach any 
helpful conclusion about these figures, but 
Mr. Tilby makes some acute remarks on the 
leading qualities of various nations. In 
‘The Significance of Horror-Fiction,’ Mr. 
E. H. Visiak considers the means by which 
the writer gets his effects. He notes that 
these depend largely on the treatment cf 
material phenomena and suggests that the 
faculty of creating horror is allied to the 
power of creating the sublime. We add 
that there is an idea of the infinite in botlhi, 
according to the idea of the latter developed 
by A. C. Bradley. Mr. Visiak is wise in 
choosing examples from Sheridan Le Fanu, 
whose work should not be forgotten. His 
tales of horror and mystery rank above those 
of many moderns. 





World,’ which Mr. F. L. Lucas, one of the 
leading men in English at Cambridge, de- 
livered last December. He takes Heine’s 
lyric about the lonely fir-tree which dreams 
of the palm and asks what its merits are, 
as an essentially Romantic poem. Such 
writing has been violently attacked of late, 
but it is not going to die out. It represents 
an inexpugnable need of the human spirit. 
Romance has been identified with movements 
of rebellion in politics, as if it were bound 
to be propaganda, and compared with real- 
ism and classicism in rather sterile discus- 
sions. Mr. Lucas is more useful in going to 
modern psychology and showing the conflict- 
ing forces within us which under the surface 
of our conscious life make stresses and re- 
laxes. He considers how far the dreamer of 
romance can be justified. Whatever its 
dangers and unfortunate results, it is ‘‘ not 
a force for desk-rats to despise ’”’ or those sore 
heads who find everything transient and 
nothing any good. 


HE Listener for July 8 has a good article 

by Mr. A. L. Rowse on Erasmus, whose 
quatercentenary is at hand. These calcula- 
tions by years are apt to be overdone, but we 
always return with pleasure to a fascinating 
character dowered with a mixture of reform- 
ing zeal and profound scepticism. Not many 
to-day will appreciate one gift of Erasmus, 
that command of Latin as a living language 
in lively narrative by which Walter Scott 
and Reade profited, but he suggests many 
problems which are still worrying us. Mr. 
Rowse notes that ‘ some of his finest writings 
are denunciation of war and war-mongers.”’ 


THE recent lists published of the Cambridge 

Triposes are sufficient to refute those 
who think of the University as lost in the 
study of musty old classics. The old Classi- 
cal Tripos has lost its pre-eminence and is 
taken by comparatively few. The Historical 
Tripos is more popular to-day, and both lists 
are much smaller than those devoted to 
Natural Science and Modern and Medieval 
Languages. In this last tripos some now 
specialise in Spanish, Russian and other 
languages, and even in Latin, though so far 
few do this and most of them this year only 
achieve exemption from a Part of the Gen- 
eral Examination. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A CLAVERHOUSE GARLAND : 
LESSER-KNOWN POEMS ON 


VISCOUNT DUNDEE, 


: NNY Dundee,’ a song dating from the 

beginning of the reign of William the 
Third, serves to disprove Andrew Lang’s con- 
tention (in his ‘Sir George Mackenzie, 
1909) that Sir Walter Scott took the epithet 
‘‘Bonny’”’ from the town of Dundee and 
applied it to Claverhouse, being, too, the 
first to do so. Dundee’s almost effeminate 
beauty was evidently familiarly spoken of 
as early as 1690. This piece is from a MS. 
volume in the possession of Charles Ffowkes, 
Esq., F.S.A.—transcribed by Professor C. 
H. Firth in the eighth volume of the Scottish 
Historical Review : 


Bonny Dundee. 
O Scotland lament the Loss of thy Friend, 
Who living hath gain’d thee that Honour and 
Fame, 

His valour was such he might justly pretend 
The Greatest of Heroes to Meritt the Name, 
But alas! a Sad fate put a Stop to that hand, 
Which had been sufficient to conquer alone; 
Now Scotland thou’rt under another Command, 
For Bonny Dundee’s gone to his Long Home. 


And England who mourns the loss of thy 
Prince, 

Lament then also the loss of Dundee, 

For when Royall James was banish’d from 
hence, 

His Cause he espoused most vigourously. 

In Spight of Resistance to Scotland he run, 

Here in the High-lands a Party to have; 

To fight for his Majesty when he was gone 

But Loyal Dundee lyes now in his Grave. 


The oat Highland Ladds with sword in one 





and, 
A Target in th’ other were ready to go; 
When ever their Captain would please to Com- 


mand, 
They’d live and dye with him, they honour’d 
im s0; 
He muster’d his forces, Declar’d for the King 
Defy’d all his Foes with a handfull of Men, 
And swore his Old Master he’d home again 


bring, 
But Brave Dundee we’ll ne’re see agen. 


MacKey upon this to Scotland was sent, 

These Rebells (sc) calld to conquer and slay, 

But his Errant he had Just cause to repent, 

For when he came there he lost the Day. 

Tho’ he thought to run down, with his men of 
Might, 











Dundee and his Party give quarter to none, 
But he gave him battle and put him to Floght, 
But gallant Dundee is now Dead and gone, 


Who if he had liv’d all men must allow, 
With Conduct so wise, and Courage so great, 
We had marcht to Edinburgh long ere nov, 
And put the Conventioners into a Sweat. 

He stop’t their Proceedings and made ’em al] 


run, 
And happy he’d been that could first get away, 
But Death, cold Death, with a Summons did 


come, 
And Poor Dundee was fore’d to Obey. 


The Castle so famous which held out so long, 
At length Duke Gourdon was fore’d for ty 
quitt, 

Dundee had regain’d it though never so strong, 
And soon made a Jacobite Master of it; 

To stand against his Irresistable hand, 

No horses nor Foot could ever be found, 
But a Williamite now has got the Command, 
*Cause Great Dundee is safe under Ground. 


From the Pepysian collections. A street 
ballad embodying an early report of Killie 
crankie. The inaccuracies in fact are pro 
bably unintentional, therefore, since a com- 
plete Orange victory was _ confidently 
announced in the capital. For the first ink- 
ling of the true circumstances, see Narcissus 
Luttrel’s Diary. 

The picture of MacKay (a rather ridicv- 
lous figure) emulating Alexander the Great 
is not without its humours: 


The Scotch Protestants Courage: or 
The Destruction, Death and Downfall 
of Dundee. 


To the Tune of, Billy and Molly Licensed 
According to Order. 


Here’s Joyfull Tydings now we bring 
from the brave Scotish Nation, 

The fame cf Protestants shall ring 
through Town and Corporation: 

The Rebell which did lead the Van, 
and o’er the Mountains Scouted, 

At length brave Boys is dead and gone 
And all his Forces routed. 


The Protestant great General 
who led his men to Battel; 
Although on both sides some did fall, 
while Guns and Drums did rattle 
The fight they bravely did maintain 
And while they were about it; 
Dundee in field was fairly slain, 
And all his Rebells routed. 


MacKay he did the Rebells face, 
that valiant stout commander 

And for his Courage seem’d to trace 
the steps of Alexander : : 

His forces he drew up with speed, 
Although the Papists flouted ; 

He made Dundee in field to bleed, 
And all his forces routed. 
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In noble shining Armour bright, 
stout lads both brisk and aiery 
March’d with MacKay in field to fight 
for William and Queen Mary; 
Alas the fray near lasted long, 
when once we went about it; 
Dundee was slain in all the throng, 
likewise his Rebells routed. 


Though he at first rid up in state, 
we soon did blast his Glory, 

A Pistol Bullet sent him strait 
from hence, to Purgatory. 

His Rebells they did likewise run, 
and through the Valleys scouted, 

So that each man and mother’s son 
by Protestants were routed. 


The Clans and the Mackdonnells too, 
and all the Heathen faction; 

When they was told that this was true 
they all were in Distraction; 

Their hearts were fill’d with fear and dread, 
as through the Vails they scouted; 

Still crying out, Dundee is dead, 
and we shall all be routed. 

Five hundred Rebells, Foot and Horse, 
one day a Town did Plunder, 

But MacKay hearing of that loss, 
strait after them did thunder. 

He Charg’d and Fir’d in the R(ear) 
as they before him scouted, 

Till he at last the Coast did clear 
and they were more than routed. 

We cut them down as they did fly 
and stoutly followed after, 

The Major smote them Hip and Thigh; 
I’ faith with a great slaughter: 

There some was slain, the rest was tain 
who on our Forces glouted, 

In this sharp fray, we got the Day 
and all the Rebells routed. 

Some says Dundee has slipt his wind, 
and fled to Purgatory, 

But some are of another mind, 
counting the same a story; 

They heard him bid his men reside, 
upon the Scotish Borders, 

While he full Post was fore’d to Ride 
away to Hell for Orders. 


Printed for P. Brooksby, J. Deacon, J. 
Blare, and J. Buck. 

The sets of verses ‘Bonny Dundee’ and 
‘The Scotch Protestants Courage’ are 
offered as a contrast, the one a vehement and 
scornful attack on Claverhouse, the other 
gentler in tone though no more distinguished 
as poetry. The cruder wit of the day is finely 
illustrated in the last verse of the Orange 
pean of victory. 

The followitig Elegy prefixes the Glasgow 
(Miscellanea Scotica) reprint of the ‘ Mem- 
oirs of the Lord Viscount Dundee.’ I can 


offer no information on the author or his 





publisher of the first edition—1714—of these 
‘Memoirs.’ As far as can be ascertained 
the lines appear nowhere else. 


An Elegy 
in memory of 
The Gallant Viscount Dundee, 
who was killed by a random shot, 
After he had won the Battle at Killiecrankie. 
Writ by Mr. Brown, 
At the request of 
Dr. Griffith and Mr. Burges. 
Fors et virtus miscentur in unum.—Virg. 
Aeneid 12. 


Goddess, to urge me on, forbear, 

Or make my mournful song thy care; 

Oppress’d with doubts, and mighty wo, 

I’d sing the Man, that all mankind should 
know, 

we ees he fought, how conquer’d and how 
ell, 

And in what cause assist me whilst I tell. 

Quickly the news was hither brought, 
Too me, alas! that he was dead, 

And all our expectations fied; 

But yet we would not entertain the thought. 

Between the extremes of Hope and Fear, 

Confus’d we stood, the truth to hear, 

Until ’twas made at last too plain 

Beyond all doubt the great unconquer’d man 
was slain. 

Forgive me, Heaven, that impious thought, 

At first I question’d your Supreme Decree, 

Love to my King the madness wrought, 

And grief for the world’s loss, the 
Dundee. 

Oh! Frail estate of man below, 

Well to our cost your emptiness we know, 

Scarce from the fury he had pass’d, 

Of a mistaken factious race, 


But other dangers follow him as fast, 

And trace him as he goes from place to place: 

His friends desert, his foes pursue, 

Yet still undaunted he goes on; 

New dangers but his mind and strength renew, 

So brave, so just, so good, was this unalter’d 
man. 


Tho’ much o’ermatch’d in men and arms, 
His cause and courage only best, 
And his example far above the rest: 
Firmly resolv’d, he meets the num’rous foe; 
But first, with cheerful anger in his face, 
Soldiers and friends, he spoke, I’m sure you 
know 
For what intent, and for whose sake we go; 
And then he bow’d, and briefly told the case. 
A King entail’d, by long descent, 
Equal almost to time in its extent, 
Robb’d of his throne, for sure it must be so 
Nor God nor Nature can, 
Only presumptuous man, 
Be guilty of so black an overthrow. 
What’s worse, to palliate the pretence, 
Harmless Religion too is brought, 
Falsely and indirectly us’d, 
And all her sacred mysteries abus’d, 


brave 





was the 


prompters. A ‘‘ Jonas Brown ”’ 





Beyond what the dark sybils ever taught. 
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And can we stand, my friends, this great office? 
Can we stand idly by 

And see our mother robb’d, at last condemn’d 

to die, 

And not endeavour for some recompense? 

Envy and Fraud, Hyprocisy and Pride, 

And bold Ambition arm’d for parricide; 

The certain loss of liberty and laws, 

And usurpation, an intolerable cause. 

All these and more, have brought us here; 

Let no man doubt, let no man fear; 

His cause is just, and if he falls to day 

For so by chance he may, 

At worst his name shall wear 

A large and noble character; 

But his exalted soul shall fly 

The boundless pitch of vast eternity. 


He spoke; his soldiers much approve; 

Despair and Fear quit ev’ry breast, 

Rage and Revenge their place poss’d; 

And then with wond’rous order t’wards the foe 
they move. 

But + th’ amazement and th’ affright can 
tell, 

That on the other army fell? 

Or who, without astonishment, can say, 

ee things this great man did that 
ay? 

In vain their routed squadrons fly, 

In vain, aloud, for help they cry, 

The battle’s lost, and they must yield or die. 


But, see of human things the brittle state! 
The only best, and best deserving man, 
That should have breath’d beyond the common 


span, 

The last that meets triumphantly his fate; 

As he was lifting up his hand, 

To give the finishing command, 

Comes a malicious random shot, 

And struck the victor dead upon the spot. 

Methinks I see the wounded hero lye, 

Too good to live, and yet too brave to die; 

I hear him bless his cause, and more he had 
to say, 

But, ae the hasty soul could make no longer 
stay. 


Unconquer’d man, farewell! 

Now thou art gone to dwell 

Where thou shalt be entirely free 

From all the curses of mortality. 

No anxious thoughts shall wrack thy breast, 

No factions shall disturb thy rest; 

Nor shalt thou be by tyranny oppress’d. 
Thy learning and thy parts, 

Thy knowledge in the noblest, useful arts, 
Thy conversation and thy wit, 

Spoke thee for Earth unmeet, for Heav’n only 


Live blest above, almost invok’d below; 

Live and accept this pious vow, 

Our captain once, our guardian angel now; 

Live and enjoy those great rewards are due 

To those who to their Prince are faithful, just, 
and true. 


From a manuscript volume of Adversaria 
in the National Library of Scotland. The 








epitaph was printed by Maidment in his 
valuable Analecta Scotica (2 vols., 1834), but 
as the number of copies of this collection was 
confined to 112, it is to be assumed that the 
volumes are not particularly well known. 
This piece was evidently suggested by Pit- 
cairn’s epitaph, or by either of the transla- 
tions of it. 


Epitaph on Viscount Dundee. 
O dearest hero, Heaven and Earth’s delight, 
O clearest flame of virtues rising bright, 
O purest spark of pious princely zeal; 
O purest art of justice faired weall; 
O bravest presage of a valiant kynd; 
O greatest message of a prudent mynd; 
O hyest prope of Brittain’s wretched sons; 
O nyest hope of poor afflicted ones; 
O all admyred benigne and bountious; 
O all adored right Mavaperos; 
Panaretus all vertuous in thy name; 
Thy nature such, such ever be thy fame. 
© dearest, clearest, purest surest prope, 
O bravest, gravest, hyest, nyest hope; 
Farewell, brave Grame, frie from disloyall 
blots 
The last and best of Generalls and of Scots. 


Epitaphs on Grahame of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, 

The various pieces in this collection date 
chiefly to the seventeenth century. I have 
divided them, for convenience, into three 
classes : 

1. Poems written during Claverhouse’s 

lifetime. 

2. Poems on his death. 

3. Epitaphs proper. 

I have also made the following lists, mainly 
to lend a completeness to the collection: 

(a) Catalogue of early poems containing 

short references to Claverhouse. 

(b) Catalogue of modern verse on Claver- 

house, and verse containing refer- 
ence to him. 

(c) A list of Latin poems on Claverhouse. 

(d) A note of the Gaelic poetry on Claver- 

house. 

(e) Catalogue of verses on Lady Dundee. 

The classic epitaph on Dundee was written 
—in Latin—by Dr. Archibald Pitcairn. I 
transcribe it here: 

Ultime Scotorum; potuit, quo sospite solo, 
Libertas patriae salva fuisse tuae: 

Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque novos, te moriente, Deos. 

Illa nequit superesse tibi, tu non _potes illi, 
Ergo Caledoniae nomen inane, vale; 

Tuque vale, gentis priscae fortissime ductor, 
Ultime Scotorum, ac ultime Grame, vale. 

There are two translations. The first is 
given in the 1714 edition of Dundee’s Mem- 
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oirs; the other, by John Dryden, is given in 
a later edition (1771?) of the same work, 
though it was in print elsewhere before that 
date. 


1. Translation by unknown. 


Fergus’ last son, hadst thou alone but lived, 

Our liberty and country had survived: 

But = thour’t gone, and Scotland find this 
odds, 

A King that’s new, new subjects and new Gods. 

In thee we lived, in thee we dy’d together; 

Scotiland’s vain name, adieu, adieus for ever. 

And fare thou well, brave prop of our old state, 

Last Scot, last Grahame, and last of all was 
great. 


2. Translation by John Dryden. 


Oh! last and best of Scots who ‘Jidst maintain 

Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign; 

New people filled the land, now thou art gone, 

New gods the temples, and new kings the 
throne. 

Scotland and thee did each in other live; 

Nor wou’dst thou her, nor cou’d she thee 
survive. 

Farewell, who dying didst support the state, 

7 cou’dst not fall but with thy country’s 
ate. 


Joun L. WEtR. 





THE NEW THEATRE IN THE 
HAYMARKET, 1734 AND 1737. 


HE fortunes and misfortunes of the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket, with which 
Henry Fielding was often associated, have 
been somewhat obscure, especially in the 
period from April to August, 1734, and from 
March to May, 1737. These gaps in the 
history of this theatre have been due to the 
scarcity of newspapers which give the 
theatrical advertisements for the months 
mentioned above. A recent examination of 
a file of the Daily Advertiser now in the 
Library of Congress has made it possible, 
however, to trace the history of the theatre 
during those periods, and to add some plays 
and a number of performances to the lists 
given in Allardyce Nicoll’s ‘A History of 
Karly Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750.’ 
Operating fairly regularly during the first 
three months of 1734, the theatre apparently 
ceased performances on or near Mar. 1], 
1734. When it re-opened, it presented 
Henry Fielding’s ‘Don Quixote in England’ 
(Apr. 5, 1734), and continued to operate 
until Apr. 29, 1734. It re-opened on May 


%4, 1734, when most of the other theatres 
eased performing for the summer, and gave 


‘comedians began performances 








performances two or three times weekly 
through June, July, and August, 1734. 

It apparently did not re-open until Satur- 
day, Oct. 26, 1734, when a troupe of foreign 
of French 
plays, an engagement which lasted until 
June, 1735. During the next season, 
1735-1736, its activities were closely con- 
cerned with the dramatic enterprises of 
Henry Fielding and are already well known. 

In the early part of the season of 1736- 
1737, the New Theatre was advertising only 
rarely and probably was presenting few 
plays. Toward the end of February, 1737, 
it began advertising more frequently and 
announced on Mar. 9 that its ‘““ Company of 
Comedians Dropt from the Clouds’’ would 
endeavour to entertain the Town the remain- 
ing part of the Season.’’ On Mar. 21, 1737, 
began the long run of Fielding’s ‘ Historical 
Register,’ whose presentation, interspersed 
with some farces, continued until May 23, 
1737. The last advertisement noted is for 
May 30, 1737, but it is possible that the 
theatre, threatened by the Licensing Act, 
did not act after May 23, 1737. 

The following items are a list of the Eng- 
lish plays, with their dates of performances, 
given in the New Theatre during 1734 and 
1737, for which no records appear in Nicoll’s 
Handlist. Some of them are of little note; 
for others new first performance dates are 
recorded. Unless otherwise stated, all the 
performances occurred in the New Theatre 
in the Haymarket and all the material is 
from the advertisements in the Datly Adver- 
tiser. The form of recording the perform- 
ance is that used by Nicoll. 


Betterton, Thomas. ‘ Henry IV.’ 1734: 
M 27/5. 

Carey, Henry. ‘ The Contrivances.’ 1734: 
F 19/7. 

Carey, Henry. ‘ Dragon of Wantley.’ 


1737: M 16/5. T 17/5. W 18/5. Th 19/5. 
This series of performances, it will be noted, 
antedates any given by Nicoll, whose first 
performance is for Covent Garden, W 26/10. 
Although thé advertisement does not give 
Carey’s name, it gives evidence for believing 
that this piece is the same as Carey’s: “.... 
To which will be added (by a company of 
Singers just imported) a new Musical Bur- 
lesque of two Acts, in a Grand Oratorio 
call’d The Dragon of Wantley. 

‘The Musical Connoisseurs are desir’d to 
take Notice, that the Composer keeps up 
strictly to the Italian Taste, the Notes being 
full of Grandeur and Harmony, and the 
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Words full of low Nonsense; and as a further 
Indication of his Attachment, it is so con- 
triv’d, that two powerful Parties are already 
form’d to support the two beautiful Rivals, 
Mauxalinda and Margeria; but which of 
them will carry their Points, Time alone can 
determine. 

“Tt will be deem’d a lasting Obligation to 
any Chronologer, in what University soever 
presiding, if he will communicate the pre- 
cise Century Moore of Moore-Hall liv’d in, 
so that the Hero may be dress’d in Character ; 
but if the Recherche should prove too 
laborious, it is resolv’d he shall come as near 
the Figure of the Divine Farinello as pos- 
sible. 

‘*N.B. The Dragon was intended to have 
charm’d the City at Stationers’ Hall; but 
from a Punctilio very common to Singers, he 
insisted on exerting his Musical Faculty in 
the Haymarket. The Part of the Dragon to 
be perform’d by Sig. Furioso (his other 
Name to be conceal’d).’? (Daily Advertiser, 
May 16, 1737). 


Chetwood, William Rufus. * Lover's 
Opera.’ 1734: F 21/6. M 24/6. 

Cibber, Colley. ‘Nonjuror.’ 1734: 
F 28/6. M 1/7. 

Cibber, Colley. ‘ Provok’d Husband.’ 
1734: F 14/6. W 226/6. W 10/7. 

Coffey, Charles. ‘ Beggar’s Wedding.’ 
1734: F 5/7. M 8/7. F 19/7. 


Fielding, Henry. For advertisements of 
the first performances of ‘ Don Quixote in 
England’ and ‘ The Historical Register,’ as 
well as many additional performances of 
the two and of ‘Covent Garden Tragedy,’ 
‘Eurydice Hiss’d,’ ‘The Lottery,’ ‘ The 
Miser,’ ‘ Mock Doctor,’ and ‘ Pasquin,’ see 
the article by one of us, ‘Some Notes on 
Fielding’s Plays,’ in ‘ Research Studies’ 
(published by the State College of Washing- 
ton), Vol. iii., No. 2, December, 1935. 

Gardiner, Matthew. ‘The Sharpers. 
1737: M 28/2. 

Gardiner, Matthew. ‘The Parthian Hero.’ 
1737: M 28/2. It will be noted that the 
first performances of these plays noted by 
Nicoll occurred in Dublin some years later. 
It is, of course, possible that these plays, 
although advertised, were not performed in 
the Haymarket in 1737. 


Gay, John. ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 1734: 
W 17/7. W 7/8. 

Langford, A. ‘The Lover His Own 
Rival.’ 1737: M 7/3. 

Lillo, George. ‘ Fatal Curiosity.’ 1737: 


M 21/3. T 22/3. Th. 24/3. S 26/3. M 28/3. 











T 29/3. Th. 31/3. $ 2/4. M11/4. T 12/4 
Lillo, George. ‘ London Merchant.’ 1734: 
M 17/6. F $8, 
Mottley, John. 
M 8/7. F 19/7.. 


‘ Penelope.’ 1734: F 5/7; 


Rowe, Nicholas. ‘ Fair Penitent.’ 1734: 
W 19/6. W 21/8. 

Ryan, Lacy. ‘Cobler’s Opera.’ 1734: 
F 22/8. 


Unknown Authors. 
‘ Beggar’s Opera Tragediz’d.’ 1734: M 3/6, 


T 4/6. F 21/6. It is difficult to say 
whether this was simply the * Beggar's 
Opera’ with a change in title or some vari- 


ant of it. A little later in the same season 
‘The Beggar’s Opera’ was -given, adver- 
tised as a ‘‘ Comedy.” 


‘Fame, or Queen Elizabeth’s Trumpets.’ 
1737: W 4/5. It will be noted that this is 
a date one day earlier than the first one 
given by Nicoll. 

‘Friendly Impertinences.’ 1734: S 27/4, 

‘Humorous Election: or, Court and Coun- 
try.’ 1734: F 26/7. M 29/7. W 31/7. 
M 5/8 A ‘“ New Opera.” 

‘Humours of Sir John Falstaff, Justice 
Shallow, Ancient Pistol’ (Farce of one act). 
1734: M 27/5. Th 30/5. M 3/6. T 4/6. 
W 5/6. This piece is, presumably, a farce 
made from ‘ Henry IV.’ 

‘ King and Titi, or The Medlers.’ 1737: 
M 30/5. Possibly this was never acted, as 
it was advertised some days ahead but not 
on M 30/5. 

‘Lordly Husband’ (Farce of two acts). 
1737: M 16/5. 

‘Macheath Turn’d Pirate: or, Polly in 
India’ (“ Farce Opera of Two Acts ”). 
1737: M 30/5. Like ‘ King and Titi,’ this 
was advertised in advance but not on 


M 30/5. 
‘Rehearsal of Kings.’ 1737: M 14/3 
(first performance); T 15/3. Th 17/3, 


Nicoll has its first performance on W 9/3; 
but announcements in the Daily Advertiser 
indicate that it was twice deferred. 
‘ Sailor’s Opera.’ 1737: M 9/5. W 11/5. 
Emmett L. AVERY. 
State College of Washington. 
MILDRED AVERY DEUPREE. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





AKI: REPETITIOUS REPARTEE. — 
In a recent reading of the plays and 
novels of Saki (H. H. Munro), the writer 
has noted three instances in which excellent 
displays of wit are repeated elsewhere by 
the author in toto. The passages are: 
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“J was over in Paris last month and had lots 
of strawberries there, then I had a lot more in 
London, and now I’ve been having a late crop 
of them in Herefordshire, so I’ve had quite a 
lot this year.” And the laughed as one who 
had deserved well and received well of Fate. 

“The charm of that story,” said Youghal, 
“ig that it can be told in any drawing-room.” 
(‘The Unbearable Bassington,’ p. 75)1. 

Compare with this: 

Col. We got our earliest asparagus in Lon- 
don, then we got more down here, and then 
we had a late edition in Worcestershire, so 
we've had quite a lot this year. 

Rene. The charm of that story is that it 
could be told in any drawing-room. ‘ The 
Watched Pot,’ p. 435). 


Relative to the art of a Spanish painter, 
Saki says: 

Three women knew how his name was pro- 
nounced, another always felt that she must go 
into a forest and pray whenever she saw his 
pictures. (‘The Unbearable Bassington,’ p. 25). 

The same excellent bit is repeated, this 
time about a musician, but actually in the 
same work : 

“Whenever I hear his music I feel that I 
want to go up into a mountain and pray.” 
(p. 109). 


Finally, I notice: 


“T can generally manage to attend to more 
than one thing at a time,” said Serena rashly; 
“T think I must have a sort of double brain.” 

“Much better to economize and have one 
really good one,” observed Lady Caroline. 
(‘The Unbearable Bassington,’ p. 60). 
and again, 

Agatha. Oh, I can always read and carry 
ma conversation at the same time. I suppose 
I've got a double brain. 

Clare. Why don’t you economize and have 
oe good one? (“The Watched Pot,’ p. 245). 

Considering the immense amount of clever- 
ness and wit displayed in Saki’s works, 
this repetition is really negligible, and can 
hardly be called a blemish. It must be 
admitted, nevertheless, that the second occur- 
tence of what is, in each case, ar a fine 
passage, is rather tasteless, especially when 

play and novel cited are read within a 

rt compass of time. Some consolation 
may be obtained in the recollection that even 
Oscar Wilde is not by any means guiltless of 
such repetitions. 


Harotp W. MILLER. 





1 Citations are made according to the pagina- 
tion in ‘Complete Novels and Plays of Saki,’ 
ed, by The Viking Press (1933) 









OHNSON ON BOOTS. — Sir Walter 

Raleigh, in ‘Six Essays on Johnson,’ 
when he is dealing with ‘ Johnson on Shakes- 
peare,’ quotes the note on the tailor in ‘ King 
John ’ who, in his haste, falsely thrust his 
slippers on contrary feet: 

Shakespeare seems to have confounded a 
man’s shoes with his gloves. He that is frighted 
or hurried may put Tis hand into the wrong 
glove, but either shoe will equally admit either 
foot. The author seems to be disturbed by the 
disorder which he describes. 

Johnson’s note hardly shows his usual good 
sense, as ‘‘ slippers ’’ were mentioned, ‘ King 
John,’ iv. 2, 197, not shoes or boots. Slippers 
of the loose, soft sort, such as I am wearing 
as I write this, are, to-day at any rate, not 
fitted to one foot or the other, but go equally 
well on either. ‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour’ presents Mr. Jogglebury Crowder 
arrayed for the hunting-field with this detail : 

His shapeless tops, made regardless of the 
refinements of “ right and left,” dangled at his 
horse’s sides like a couple of stable-buckets. 


2. G 


AWKINS IN MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY. — Several times in Mdme 
D’Arblay’s Diary she refers to a Mr, Haw- 
kins (who had married a cousin of hers). 
In Austin Dobson’s edition, speaking of a 
visit she made to the Hawkins family at 
Halstead in Essex, he says that “ appar- 
ently Mr, Hawkins was a clergyman,”’ but 
attempts no _ further identification. lt 
occurs to me that this gentleman was an ex- 
Benedictine monk, of whom a full account 
is given in Kirk's ‘ Biographies of English 
Kighteenth-Century Catholics’ (Pollen and 
Burton’s edition, 1909). 

Hawkins, after his apostacy, had drifted 
to Worcester and there married Ann 
Burney. The Burney family were very 
friendly with the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. 
North, and this led to preferment for Haw- 
kins. Dr. North, on translation to Win- 
chester, gave him a living in Hampshire. 
But he was not comfortable there, as one 
of his neighbours was Sir Henry Tichborne, 
‘“ who had been his scholar, but on account 
of his infidelity to his religious refused to 
notice him.’’ He therefore effected an ex- 
change, and went to Halstead, where Mdme 
d’Arblay stayed with him. She evidently 
found him rather heavy as a conversational- 
ist, but approved of his literary occupations. 


(Rev.) Ropert Bracey, F.R.HIST.S. 





Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OMAN AND ITALIAN TEMPERA- 
MENTS.—Mussolini and other trium- 
phant Italians of to-day seem fond of refer- 
ring to the glories of ancient Rome, as if 
they were the direct heirs of the Romans. 
Everyone knows the excitable Italian tem- 
perament, which seems to me very different 
from that of the Romans of Sadabtican days, 
not as yet living in familiar intercourse with 
Syrians and other Orientals who notoriously 
lacked self-control and burst into tears as no 
Roman of the real stamp would. Cicero, 
indeed, wept copiously when exiled, but he 
was not a typical Roman—very far from it— 
and had a Greek training. 

Is there any book or pronouncement on the 
subject by a responsible scholar? 1 have 
found little in the scholarship of the past 
and even the suggestion that the Romans 
were like the passionate, modern Italian and 
only restrained by a code of propriety in 
which they did not believe. Meredith in his 
‘ Vittoria,’ chapt. 15, exhibits the typical 
Italian. Carlo Ammiani 


was the son of that fiery Paolo Ammiani 
who had cast his glove at Eugéne’s feet and 
bade the viceroy deliver it to his French master 
(The General was preparing to break his sword 
on his knee when Eugéne rushed up to him 
and kissed him). Carlo was of this blood. 
Englishmen wili hardly forgive him for having 
tears in his eyes, but Italians follow the Greek 
classical prescription for the emotions, while 
we take example by the Roman. 


Here Meredith credits the Romans with a 
stoical demeanour, which seems to me at least 
the ideal of conduct expected from the 
average citizen of Rome and notably ex- 
pressed by the Roman Senators when the 
Gauls rushed in on them, according to Livy’s 
story. Livy, when he mentions weeping and 
wailing, adds that women and children were 
present, and when, according to Sallust, 
* Jugurtha,’ Marius schemed against his 
General Metellus and turned him out of his 
command, the General’s tears were indecent, 
as they had reference to his personal for- 
tunes. He should have wept only when the 
Republic was in danger. Poets, who live on 
the expression of the emotions, are hardly 
fair witnesses on the subject, but Horace 
sneers at the beggar—perhaps a Graeculus 
esuriens—who cries out that he is injured 
and gets no attention. Maevius in a storm 
at sea is pictured shrieking and praying in 








an unmanly fashion, 
with pallor. 

So far I had satisfied myself that 
Romans were stoical and controlled thei 
emotions as the English do. Then I founj 
in the Pro Cluentio of Cicero the following 
comment by Peterson, a distinguish 
scholar, on the supply of weeping witness 
at the trial, whom Cicero, an acknowl 
master of that artifice, introduced with hj 
usual eloquence : 

The southern temperament is such that eva 
to-day deputies weep in the Italian chambe 
on occasions which lead to a display of em 
tion: e.g. the statement made by Signor Cris 
in his own defence, December, 1897. 

‘“The southern temperament ’’: what js 
that? Is it necessary to explain that Goth 
and Ostrogoths came into Italy in grea 
numbers and settled there? They were n¢ 
southerners. 


Again I find Mommsen writing, Book IV, 
chapt. 3, of the ‘‘ fearful vehemence of tem. 
perament”’ belonging to Gaius Gracchu, 
‘“‘ Great master of language, he was himself 
not unfrequently mastered by anger, so that 
the utterance of the brilliant speaker becam 
confused or faltering.” His mother, Cor 
nelia, wrote to him that vengeance was no 
right, if the commonwealth were to be ruinel 
by it, and the following comment is made: 

The mother thought more nobly; but the 
son—with his deeply provoked, passionately er 
cited, thoroughly Italian nature—has been 
more lamented than blamed by posterity, and 
has been right in its judgment. 


and turning yell 
















Here again ‘Italian’ stands for 
“Roman,” as if both were the same 
Mommsen is a great authority. What is on 


to think# Was Gaius Gracchus exceptional 
in his temperament, as he was in proposals 
which amounted to “‘ an entirely new consti- 
tution ”’ ? 


A. B. 


ODDARD OF CLYFFE AND THE 
GIFFORDS.—Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ 


states that Thomas Goddard (son of 
John Goddard and Elizabeth Berenger) 
married, first, Ann Gifford, daughter 
of Sir William Gifford of Inshall, 


Hants, and Pinckney, Wilts, and sister to 
Sir George Gifford of Bucks, and that God- 
dard of Swindon descends from this match. 
Burke is clearly in error here. Sir William 
Gifford of Ttchell (not Inshall), whose will 
is dated June 15, 1549, married Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir John Paulet (brother to the 





first Marquess of Winchester) and their son, 
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John Gifford, married Joan, daughter of 
Henry Bruges, Esq., of Berks, according to 
Burke’s own statement under Gifford of 
Ballysop. The Hants visitation (Harl. 
MS. 1544, fo. 19-20) omits John Gifford and 
gives Joan Bruges as the wife of Sir Wil- 
liam. The confusion is explained by the 
‘Victoria County History’ of Hampshire 
(vol, iv., p. 6 ff.) which states that Sir Wil- 
liam Gifford’s son John died before his 
father, leaving a son, John Gifford, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Throckmorton, of Coughton, Warwickshire. 
This younger John Gifford appears in the 
Gloucester visitation (Harl. MS. 1041, fo. 
59: 1543, fo. 72) as the father of five sons 
and seven daughters, and his tomb is men- 
tioned in the ‘ Victoria History’ (Hants, 
vol, iv., p. 12). According to this and to 
the ‘D.N.B.’ the line of descent is as fol- 
lows: Hugh Gifford of Boyton, Wilts. (father 
of Bishops Walter and Godfrey Gifford) had 
a third son William, whose son John (d. 
1319) succéeded to his uncle’s property. On 
the death of John’s great-granddaughter 
without children, the property passed to the 
line of John’s younger son, William Gifford. 
William’s son John was living in 1379, and 
it was probably his widow, Mary Gifford, 
living in 1418, who married, as a second hus- 
band, John Southworth. Another John Gif- 
ford, whose relationship to the foregoing 1s 
not stated (but he was probably a son or 
grandson) was living in 1428, and died June 
10, 1444. His elder son Robert left no chil- 
dren. The younger son, John Gifford, was 
living in 1461, and was the father of Sir 
William Gifford, living in 1505 (when he 
and his son John are mentioned in a deed), 
whose will, as stated above, is of 1549. Sir 
William’s son John is again mentioned in 
1509, but the former’s heir wag his grandson, 
John Gifford, whose will is dated 1563, and 
who married Elizabeth Throckmorton. This 
John Gifford’s heir was his son (Sir) George, 
born in 1553 (as he was aged ten years at 
his father’s death). George’s brother, Wil- 
liam Gifford, is mentioned in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
(1554-1629). Elizabeth (Throckmorton) Gif- 
ford married as her second husband, William 
Hodges, called of Weston-sub-Edge (but 
Elizabeth Throckmorton’s family _ had 
estates there, and they may have been hers). 
Soon after he came of age, George Gifford 
sold the Itchell estates to the second Earl 
of Southampton. It was evidently he who 
was knighted at Cadiz by the Lord Admiral 
and the Earl of Essex (June 22?) 1596. The 





Gloucs. Visitation (supra) gives the names 
of seven daughters of John and Elizabeth 
Gifford (the tomb mentions eight, but one 
doubtless died young), with the husbands of 
all of them except Mary (a nun) and Anne, 
named last and perhaps the youngest. If 
the statement under Goddard of Clyffe that 
Thomas Goddard married Anne, sister to Sir 
George Gifford, is correct, this Anne Gif- 
ford should be the one I am seeking to iden- 
tify. However, the Gloucs. Visitation is 
dated 1623, when her husband’s name should 
have been known, if she were married. The 
Hants Visitation (supra) gives for the 
previous generation (the children of Joan 
(Bruges) Gifford, whose husband was actu- 
ally John Gifford and not his father, Sir 
William, as here stated), three sons, John, 
Richard and George, and four daughters, 
Joane, Allice, Mary and one unnamed, who 
married ‘‘ Goddard of Wilts.’’ Considering 
that there are undoubtedly mistakes in the 
Visitation, and also in Burke, it seems un- 
certain whether Thomas Goddard’s wife was 
granddaughter to Sir William and sister to 
plain George Gifford, or great-granddaughter 
to Sir William and sister to Sir George. 
Burke’s declaration that she was sister to 
“Sir George Gifford of Bucks ’’ is no doubt 
a further confusion with Sir George Gifford 
of Middle Claydon, Bucks. The latter was 
knighted at Westminster on Oct. 2, 1553, the 
day after the coronation of Queen Mary, 
and bore arms: Gules, 3 lions passant in 
pale, Argent, a Crescent Or for difference, 
whereas the Itchell family bore: Argent, 10 
torteaux (or roundels, or bezants) 4, 3, 2, 1. 
Sir George Gifford of Bucks made his will 
in 1557, with a codicil in 1562, and was the 
son of Roger Gifford (see a recent answer in 
“N. and Q.’). Although his will mentions 
a sister Anne, I do not think that she was 
the wife of Thomas Goddard. Possibly a 
search of Crondall parish records (All 
Saints’) might give a decisive answer, though 
the ‘ Victoria History’ gives 1569 as the 
earliest date for births, and 1576 for mar- 
riages. Thomas Goddard’s will is dated 
1598, and that of his elder son, Richard God- 
dard, 1615. Richard’s second son, Edward, 
was born in 1584. Hence, it is possible that 
Anne Gifford was married before the death 
of John Gifford in 1563, and his will might 
settle her identity. I should be most grate- 
ful for any help on the problem. 

There were apparently two other Gifford 
families of some importance. The Giffords 
of Chillington, Staffs. (one of whom married 
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morton) bore: Azure, 3 stirrups Or. Sir 
Roger Gyfforde of Devonshire, knighted in 
1546, bore: Sable, 3 fusils conjoined in fess 
Ermine. There were also two Sir William 
Giffords. One was knighted at the creation 
of Prince Henry as Prince of Wales, Feb. 18, 
1503/4. The other, who was Sheriff of 
Hampshire, before Easter, 1522. The former 
bore the arms of the Itchell family, and no 
arms are given for the latter. A Sir John 
Gifford, with the Itchell arms, was knighted 
in 1501, but I do not know who he was. 


ANNE F1tTzGERALD. 


EGETABLES BEFORE THE POTATO. 
—Before the introduction of the potato, 
what was the chief vegetable food of the 
English, and of the Irish, who have made 
so much of it? Did the latter live on butter- 
milk when they were not well off? In Eng- 
land cabbages and onions were, I suppose, 
commonly eaten. Was the parsnip more in 
vogue than to-day? The folk-lore recently 
revealed about it seems important, but the 
proverb, ‘‘ Fine (or fair) words butter no 
parsnips,’’ is not traced in Mr. Apperson’s 
careful collection of ‘ English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases,’ 1929, further back than 
1639, so nothing as to early usage of the vege- 
table can be deduced from it. Is there any- 
thing relevant in the ‘ Paston Letters’? 
This is the kind of query difficult to answer, 
because the subject is too trivial for the 
average author to mention. Doubtless there 
are lists of vegetables, but what I want to 
settle is the predominance of one of them, 
taking the position now occupied by the 
potato. This now universal food was not, 1 
gather, well established in England in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Per- 
haps some people were afraid of it, because 
it belongs to the poisonous Nightshade 


family. 
J ee oy 


UAKER IN NAVAL BATTLE, — In a 

forgotten book, ‘ The Gentle Life,’ 25th 
edition, 1879, I find the following story of 
a Quaker: 

The only muscular Christian that we can 
look upon with thorough liking—although we 
must confess that the sub-section has_ its 
merits, will do and has done good—is that bold 
Quaker who, although he would not fire a gun, 
yet stood at the port-hole, and pushed the 
French boarding party one by one into the 
sea, quietly exclaiming, “ Friend, thou hast no 
business here’; but he was an exception. 


This seems to be a capital story. Can any- 





| 
Ursula, half-sister to Sir George Throck- 





one give authority for it? 
which was b 
peared in 1864. 


‘ The Gentle Life,’ 
J. Hain Friswell, first ap- 


T. C. C. 


HE CRANE IN ENGLAND.—I am inter. 
ested in the disappearance of the crane 
from the list of English birds. When was it 
last seen by a responsible observer? If mem- 
ory serves, it was in Norfolk. 


QUARE. 
REIGHTON, SOMERSET. — This Scot- 


tish name occurs in Somerset and is pro- 
nounced as Crayton. Dr. Robert Creighton, 
born at Dunkeld, 1593, son of Thomas ©, 
and Margaret Stuart, Regius Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, 1625-39, became a Pre- 
bendary of Wells in 1633. After being in 
exile with Charles II, he assumed the pre- 
vious 4 ry of Dean of Wells, and 
became Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1670, 
and died in 1672. His family remained in 
Wells, associated with the cathedral, for two 
more generations, but seems then to have 
disappeared from the county. 

About 1712, John Creighton of Drysdale, 
in Annandale, Scotland, bought property and 
settled at Evercreech, while his brother 
Alexander settled nearby in Glastonbury. 
In a pedigree in Jewers’ ‘ Monumental In- 
scriptions in Wells Cathedral,’ the latter is 
erroneously given as a grandson of Bishop 
Creighton. 

Can any reader from Scotland supply par- 
ticulars of the ancestry of John and Alex- 


ander ? A. T. Wicks. 
Monkton Combe School. 


ROVERB: ‘‘ FAMILIARITY BREEDS 
CONTEMPT.’’—Can anyone help me to 
find the oldest form of our proverb: “‘ Fami- 
liarity breeds contempt’? Benham’s ‘ New 
Book of Quotations,’ p. 760, gives among 
proverbs: (1) ‘‘Men seyn that over-great 
homlinesse engendreth dispreysinge,’’ from 
Chaucer’s ‘ Tale of Melibeus,’ sect. 55, and 
(2) ‘‘Nimia familiaritas parit contemp- 
tum ”’ with no reference but “Latin.” In 
the eleventh century Byzantine Strategikon 
of Cecaumenos, chapt. 12, I find: 


i) yap ovvnOeva evxarahpovnrous moveiv eiwbev 

Can anyone give me a classical origin for 
this? Groreina G. Buckier. 

(The ‘ Dictionary of Quotations (Classical)’ 


by P. B. Harbottle, 1897, gives the following 
from Livy, Histories, xxxv, 10: 
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“Assiduus in oculis huminum fuerat; quae 
res minus verendos magnos homines ipsa 
satietate facit.” 

“He was always before men’s eyes; a course 
of action which, by increasing our familiarity 
with great men, diminishes our respect for 
them.’’ | 


ELL-RINGING FORBIDDEN.—There is 
a common belief that the ringing of bells 

jis forbidden by law to places of worshi 
other than those of the Church of England. 
Can any reader tell me whether such a law 
ever existed and, if so, when it was repealed? 


G. Crosse. 


OUSE OR WALL TIES: FOLK-LORE. 

—These are familiar signs on the walls 
of old houses, taking various forms or 
shapes. I have noted many kinds in and 
about London. I have in mind reading 
somewhere that there was some significance 
in the forms of these ties. Is there any folk- 
lore attached to them? C. P. Hate. 


OURCE OF LINES WANTED.—Over the 
gateway at the entrance to the orchard 

of the Old Manor House of Ferryhill the fol- 
lowing lines are to be seen: 

“How happily seated those Larés are, 

Who feed on Prospect and Fresh Air, 

Dine moderately every Day, 

And Walk their Supper time away.” 

Can any reader supply the origin of this quota- 
tion: H. Askew. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I am very anxious to 
trace three pieces of poetry, for one of 
which I only know the title. 

(a) Can readers give me information as to 
who wrote and where I can obtain a copy of a 
poem called ‘My Creed ’? 

(b) Can you give me the context of, and who 
wrote the poem in which the following appears: 

“T live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true.” 

Iam uncertain of the third line, but think it 
runs: 

“For the heaven that shines above me, 

And the good that I can do.” 

(c) Can someone tell me who wrote the fol- 
lowing poem? 

“ Be strong. 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 

We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 

pene, pet the struggle—face it. ’Tis God’s 

gift. 

Be strong. 

It matters not how deep entrenched the 


wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 


Replies. 





THE LONG JUMP IN ANCIENT 


GREECE, 
(clxx. 460). 


H. J.’s note is particularly inter- 
esting to me because about forty 
years ago I visited a music-hall in 
London with my old friend now Professor 
F. H. Hummel of Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, and we saw a couple of Americans do 
some standing high jumps. They used 
dumb-bells of shot, i.e. the shot were con- 
tained in sail-cloth shaped like dumb-bells. 
The dumb-bells were held one in each hand 
high above their heads and in jumping the 
dumb-bells were pulled rapidly down as the 
men jumped and then thrown on the floor. 
They were evidently made as described so as 
not to make too much noise and damage the 
staze. 

The moment we saw the first jump, 
Hummel and I turned to each other with 
looks of delight and surprise to see a prin- 
ciple of dynamics thus made use of. 

The principle is this: if the dumb-bells 
were merely let fall, they would do so with 
an acceleration (i.e. increasing speed) of 
thirty-two feet per second, but as the men 
pulled down the dumb-bells, the acceleration 
of the latter was increased, and action and 
re-action being equal and opposite, the men 
in pulling the dumb-bells down, pulled 
themselves up by an equal force. Of course 
this force alone would not have enabled the 
men to jump over the bar, but it assisted 
them and enabled them to jump higher than 
they could have done without the dumb-bells. 

Similarly, in the case of the long jump 
(which I had not heard of till it appeared in 
“Notes and Queries’), in order to throw the 
dumb-bells back the jumper must push them 
back, and he cannot do this without pushing 
himself forwards. This can be easily tested : 
stand face to wall; put your hands against 
the wall; now try to push the wall away 
from you; you will be pushed from the wall, 
i.e. in the opposite direction of your push 
on the wall (or dumb-bells). 


A. S. E. ACKERMAN. 


Both Liddell and Scott, and Lewis and 
Short, say that the halteres were ‘‘ used to 
give impetus to the jumper,’ presumably 
meaning momentum. A moment’s thought 





Faint not. Toil on. To-morrow comes the 
Be strong. 
H. G. Massgy. 
Librarian and Curator. 
Hove. 


or experiment will show that they must have- 
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been carried forward, and not thrown back- 
ward. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


As an old Lancastrian it surprised me that 
anyone should think it possible to hurl jump- 
ing weights forward when in the act of 
jumping. In my younger days jumping 
with weights was a popular pastime in Lan- 
cashire, and there was quite a school of pro- 
fessional jumpers, some of whom toured the 
music hall stage; among them | recall the 
names of Darby and Higgins, who did 
amazing jumping feats with weights. 

Weights are generally used only in stand- 
ing jumps, when they undoubtedly increase 
the distance it is possible to cover. Actual 
records are not easily found, as most books 
deal only with amateur sport, and Ireland 
was the only country (perhaps still is) where 
standing jumps with weights were included 
in the amateur championships. In that 
country the jumping events with weights 
were standing long, standing high, three 
standing jumps, and the hop, step and 
jump. 

The weights used were generally iron 
dumb-bells, but I have seen leaden weights 
shaped somewhat like the Greek halter, but 
with the two ends connected with a thick 
mass of lead which provided the main bulk. 
The shape seen from the side was like a stir- 
rup with a flattened arch. 

In jumping with weights the body is bal- 
anced on the take-off, the arms raised 
slowly forwards, one or two easy swings 
taken, the knees are bent, and as the jumper 
springs forward his arms go forward too. 
In the middle of the jump he pulls the 
weights vigorously backwards and hurls 
them to the ground behind him. It is the 
pull of the weights followed by the pull on 
the weights, that enables the jumper to get 
extra distance, 

The three standing jumps are done with- 
out pause between each jump, and in this 
way momentum is gained which achieves 
more than three times the distance of three 
single jumps. The running hop, step and 
jump is included in the modern Olympiad. 
Other popular jumps were combinations of 
hop, step, ‘‘ hammers’’ and jumps. To 
hammer, is to cross the legs during flight, 
striking (hammering) the back of the lead- 
ing leg with the rear leg; as many ‘‘ ham- 
mers ’’ as desired can be introduced into a 
jump. I am afraid this description will not 
convey much to those who have not seen it 


As an exercise which can be taken in con. 
fined spaces, jumping with weights has much 
to commend it. 

F, WitiiaMson. 


The use of weights as aids in jumping was 

common in S.W. Yorks in my boyhood sixty 
years ago, and may be so still for anything ] 
know. Stones of a size convenient for grasp. 
ing were selected with some care, and were 
thrown backward with a vigorous effort, 
Those who used them considered them a 
vital necessity, but they were of no benefit 
to me, as I was unable to release them at 
the proper time. 
_ I suppose they encouraged the muscles dur 
ing the supreme strain of the moment, and 
were analogous to the bullet which was given 
in former days to soldiers to enable them to 
endure the strain of the flogging they were 
to undergo. : 


E, G. B. 


H. SMITH & SON (clxx. 420).—The 
* entry of ‘‘W. H. Smith, stationer 
etc at 192 Strand’’ quoted at the above 
reference from the London Directory of 1831 
may be supplemented by still earlier refer- 
ences to this famous business which was for- 
merly owned by two brothers, Henry Edward 
Smith and William Henry Smith. 

In the London Directory of 1823 H. & W. 
Smith are given at 192 Strand and 42 Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. In 1828 the elder 
brother retired, leaving William Henry in 
sole control. He, by his energy and business 
instinct, soon became the leading newsagent 
in the country. His son William Henry, the 
younger (born 1825), was taken into partner- 
ship when he became of age in 1846 and 
thence forward the style of the firm became 
W. H. Smith & Son. Three years later they 
moved from No, 192 to No. 136 Strand, at 
the corner of Wellington Street, and three 
years after that, in 1852, they moved again 
to No. 186 Strand, which for very many 
years was the headquarters of this rapidly 
extending business. In 1920 it was trans- 
ferred to ‘‘Strand House”’ in Portugal 
Street. 

Young W. H. Smith was quick to grasp 
the business possibilities which the develop- 
ment of the railway system offered and in 
1848 his first railway bookstall was estab- 
lished at Euston Station; in 1851 he secured 
the bookstall monopoly over the whole of the 
L. & N.W. system and within the next ten 





done. 





years practically every railway bookstall in 
the country was in his hands. W. H. Smith 
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the elder died in 1865. The brilliant career 
of W. H. Smith the younger is well known. 

Before William and Henry Smith opened 
their shop at 192 Strand they had already 
been established in Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, and for many years they traded at 
both these addresses. Previous to this part- 
nership a newsvendor’s business had _ been 
carried on by Anna Smith (widow of Henry 
Walton Smith) in Little Grosvenor Street. 
Evidently she was an enterprising woman, for 
in 1815 she entered into an agreement with 
William and Mary Massey, stationers of 
Park Street, Grosvenor Square, ‘‘ for the 
purchase of the Newswalk to their said here- 
tofore business and the Goodwill thereof for 
the recompence or sum of one hundred and 
fifty seven pounds and ten shillings.”’ 

Little seems to be known of the career of 
Henry Walton Smith except that he married 
Anna Easthaugh in 1784 and died in 1792. 
He was the father of Henry Edward and 
William Henry. Presumably the widow 
carried on the business from his death in 
1792, but the earliest entry relating to her 
that I have found in the London Directories 
is in that for the year 1805, where she ap- 
pears as ‘ Anna Smith, newsvendor, 4 Little 
Grosvenor Street.’’ 

Massy’s shop, which stood at the corner 
of Park Street, and Upper Grosvenor Street, 
was founded in 1776; the present day suc- 
cessors of the business are Messrs. H. & M. 
aww Ltd., Stationers, 27, North Audley 
treet. 


AmpBroseE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


ENT AND SUSSEX ROADS (clxx. 461). 
—Richard Bugden’s Map of 1724 is the 
earliest map of Sussex likely to show the 
a in question from Tunbridge Wells to 
e. 
The Acts of Parliament for amending and 
tepairing parts of the road are as follows: 
1741. 14 George II. c 12. Pullens Hill 
(Horsmonden) to Flimwell Vents. 
1762. 2 George III. c 72. Flimweil 
ot? Highgate, Sandhurst, Newenden to 


ye. 
1771. 11 George III. c 94. Vinehall 


(Mountfield) to Cripps Corner, Udimore, 
and Rye. 

1758. 26 George II. c 54. Flimwell 
Vents, to Hastings. 

1767. 7 George III. c 84. Tunbridge 


Wells to Swiftsden (north of Hurst Green). 
G. D. Jonnston. 









S18 WILLIAM ARMYNE (clxxi. 9).—He 
was 2nd Baronet of Osgodby, S.W. 
Leics. ; eldest son of Sir William, 1st Bart. ; 
born at Rockholt, Essex, 14 July, 1622; he 
was entered at Gray’s Inn 18 Nov., 1639; 
was a Commissioner from Parliament July, 
1643, to invite the Scots into England; M.P. 
for Grantham 1648; died in London 2 Jan., 
1657/8, and was buried 17 Jan., at Laving- 
ton al. Lenton, adjoining Osgodby, aged 35; 
will proved 16 Feb. He married Anne, d. 
and coh, of Sir Robert Crane, of Chilton, 
Suffolk, Bart., 28 Aug., 1649; she died 
1689. They had three daughters: Susan, 
married Sir Henry Belasyse, s. and h. of 
Lord Belasyse, killed in a duel 1667; she 
was created, 1674, Baroness Belasyse, of 
Osgodby, for life, and died 1713; Anne 
married Sir Thomas Woodhouse of Kimber- 
ley, Norfolk, see Earls of Kimberley; and 
Elizabeth, b. 1653, died next year. The 
baronetcy went to Michael, Sir William 
Armine’s brother, who died 1668, s.p., when 
it became extinct, and the Osgodby estate 
went to Every Armine, brother of the first 
baronet ; he died 1690 (see Lincolnshire Pedi- 
grees; Harleian Society, i., p. 42 and 41). 


ALFRED WELBY. 


GUCCESSION OF COLONELS (elxxi. 4). 

—It may be of interest to mention that 
the succession of Colonels, Colonels-in-Chief, 
and Lieut.-Colonels, has been printed on the 
inside of the cover of The Royal Scots Greys’ 
Association Report, 1935; and is intended to 
be a permanent feature, kept up-to-date, of 
that publication. The regiment, formed from 
three Independent Troops raised 1678, was 
made a regiment 1681, called The Grey 
Dragoons, Scots’ Regiment of White Horses, 
and in 1702 the Scots Greys. If other regi- 
ments would do likewise in their Associa- 
tions’ Reports, it would provide lists easily 
available and very helpful. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


LPATHER GUN (clxx. 405, 442).—Leather 

and Gun are distinct words, meaning a 
gun (cannon) in the construction of which 
leather forms a component part. 

In addition to the references to ‘‘ leather 
gun”’ already given in ‘N. and Q.’—ses 
clxx. 442 — the following may be of some 
assistance: 

a. An article by the late Lieut.-Colonel H. 
W. L. Hime, R.A., entitled ‘ Who Invented 
the Leather Guns?’, will be found in vol. 
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xxv., p. 595-9, of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Artillery Institution (1898), 


b. Leather guns are referred to in For- 
tescue’s ‘ History of the British Army,’ 
vol. i., p. 184. 


c. They are mentioned in the late Sir 
Charles Firth’s ‘ Cromwell’s Army,’ 2nd 
edition (1912), pp. 147-8, and 156-7, with an 
illustration of one, now in the Museum of 
Artillery in the Rotunda, Woolwich. The 
gun is thus described in the catalogue of the 
Museum : 


A gun formed of a cylinder of copper, sur- 
rounded with hempen cord, and enveloped in 
leather. 

Length—6 feet, 5 inches; calibre—2.17 inches; 
weight about 120 lbs. 

Tradition affirms this to have been one of the 
leather 


guns of Gustavus Adolphus. Two 
precisely similar guns in the Museum of 
Artillery in Paris are attributed also to 


Gustavus Adolphus. 


The gun probably carried a ball of 1})b. 
in weight. 

d. There is a mural tablet to the memory 
of Robert Scott, one of the alleged inventors 
of leather guns, in St. Mary’s Church, Lam- 
beth—south porch. See the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, vol. 
iii., pp. 58 and 105. Scott died in 1631. 


J. H. Lestizg, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


HE BLACK WATCH, 1786-88 (clxx. 335). 
There does not seem anything to warrant 
the belief that there was any trouble with 
the Black Watch in the years 1786-88. The 
regiment (42nd). was taking part in the War 
of Independence and returned to England in 
1789 after an absence of fourteen years. 
Earlier in the century there was a revolt 
when the Black Watch had been sent to 
London. In 1743 they protested that they 
had enlisted on the understanding that they 
should not be sent beyond sea. Three of the 
mutineers were shot and a hundred others 
were ‘‘ distributed among various corps serv- 
ing abroad,’’ states the history of the regi- 
ment by L. Cope Cornford. The Second 
battalion was in the West Indies in 1759 and 
attacked Martinique. After American ex- 
perience the regiment was in Ireland from 
1767 until they left for their long period in 
North America. There does not seem to be 
any ground for believing that any of the 
regiment were sent to Australia in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by your inquirer. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 





ROYAL HOSPITAL OF ST. KATE 

ARINE-BY-THE-TOWER clxx. 438),- 
It is good news to hear that this foundation 
is to be adequately studied. I assume that 
your correspondent would be familiar with 
the collections in the Guildhall. In the fol 
lowing note I give references to other source 
of information, 

Notes, including a bibliography, will t& 
found in ‘N. & Q.’: 9th Ser. x., 428, 491; 
xi., 34. 10th Ser. is, 307. 11th Ser. vii, 
201, 260, 310, 376; viii. 35, 495; x. 70, 152 
12th Ser. ix. 408, 453, 496. Cxlvi. 4. 
Clxiv. 60. 

At Somerset House there is a book of the 
‘* Proceedings of the Visitation of &. 
Catherine.” Of this book the late Mr 
Fincham wrote: ‘‘ The following words occur 
on the title page: ‘ Dicta et depositione 
Testium ex parte Dni, Jacobi Butler Magn, 
Hospitalis Ste. Catherine prope Turrim 
Visitatio Oct. 1697’ (of the very noble John 
Lord Somers, High Chancellor of England), 
The first entry is a formal discharge and 
acquittal of the said Sr. James Butler as 
regards the charges and complaints brought 
against him. The evidence of the poor 
Beadswomen and others is exceedingly 
curious and interesting. The second part of 
the book contains the Depositions of Wit- 
nesses ‘ex promotoris parte in visitatione, 
etce.’? (App. to 2nd Report of Royal Comm. 
on Public Records, Vol. Il., Pt. ii., p. 92.) 

Regarding the disposal of the ornaments 
and furniture of the dismantled building, 
there are two possible sourses of informa- 
tion. It is customary to state in Faculties 
that issue from the Diocesan Chancellor 
authorising the demolition of churches, the 
destination of the principal items. Thos 
Faculties are archieved in the muniment 
rooms over the Lord Mayor’s vestry in St 
Paul’s Cathedral. Further, the St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society have made a_ point 
of recording information relating to the pre 
sent situation of objects removed from City 
Churches. St. Erkenwald’s Chronicle also 
contains many references to this subject. 

A lecture was delivered at University Col- 
lege on 13 Nov., 1930, by Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis, F.S.A., in which special reference 
was made to St. Katharine’s in 1825-8. 

Material collected by the late Philp 
man, F.S.A., is in the library of the London 
Society at Lancaster House, and that, and 
their rich collection relating to the City, 
would repay examination. 


G. W. WRiGsT. 
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BE BRERETON FAMILY (clxvi. 9). — 
There is a pedigree of the Breretons in 
Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire,’ vol. iii., 
tracing the family back to 1172, and giving 
the family of Brereton Hall down to 1722 
(when they became extinct). Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris wrote a paper on the family, see 
the ‘ Archaeologia,’ vol. 33, but this con- 
tains no pedigrees. He also compiled a pedi- 
ree, which was privately printed for mem- 
rs of the family, of the senior Irish branch 
(also representatives of the family after the 
extinction of the Cheshire family). The 
first part of this I am sending. The Henry 
Brereton named by N. E. A. might possibly 
be Henry Brereton of Moyle Abbey, as this 
is the only person I know of at this period 
bearing that name. 


P. W. Montacue-Smitu. 


[Our correspondent encloses a carefully- 
written pedigree]. 


MES. BEATON (clxxi. 6).—There was a 

full-page article on Mrs. Beaton by her 
éon, Sir Mayson Beeton, K.B.E., in the 
Daily Mail on Apr. 15, 1936. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


TIPPING FAMILY (clxx. 440).—Accord- 
ing to Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of English 

and Welsh Surnames,’ this was mainly a 
Lancashire family, Topping being a variant 
of it, and Turpin was the Yorkshire form. 
He gives instances : 

John fil. William Toppyng, 1397; 
Guild Rolls, p. 3. enti 

John Toppynge, 1415: ibid. p. 7. 

Ewan Typpynge, 1542 ibid. p. 15. 

John Typwnge, 1622: ibid. p. 69. 

Thomas Typpyng, of Ribchester, 1563: Wills 
at Chester (1545-1620) p. 290. 

Jenet Typpyge, of Preston: 1572: ibid. 

William Tipping, of Shaw husbandman, 
1634: ibid. p. 279. 

1566. Buried—Margaret Typynge, of 
Pointon: Reg. Prestbury Ch., co. Ches. p. 20. 

Burke’s ‘General Armory’ gives arms of 
three families of this name settled in Oxford- 
shire in Queen Elizabeth’s time, who derive 
from Tipping of Tipping Hall, Co. Lan- 
caster. Also of Tipping of Preston, and 
Tipping of Bolton and Bold Hall, Co. Lan- 
easter; and Tipping of Beaulieu, Co. Louth. 
He refers to Visit. Oxon, 1566 and 1634. 

Guppy, in ‘Homes of Family Names,’ 
mentions this as a name peculiar to the 
county of Worcester. 


Preston 


[PUNBRIDGE WELLS (clxx. 461).—Many 
letters of visitors to Tunbridge Wells 
during the eighteenth century are quoted in 
‘Society at Tunbridge Wells in the Eight- 
eenth Century—and after’ (by Lewis Mel- 
ville, Eveleigh Nash, 1912). 

W. W. P. 


ARPER ARMS  (clxxi. 9).—Burke’s 

‘ General Armory’ gives: 

Harpur (Chilvers Coton, Co. Warwick, 
and Burton Hall, Co. Northampton). Arg. 
a lion ramp. and a bordure engrailed sable. 
Crest: On the battlement of a tower masoned 
proper a boar’s head erased fesseways. 
Fairbairn’s Crests (1905) gives this as the 
crest of the Rev. Henry Harpur of Burton 
Latimer Hall, Kettering. 

Pedigrees of Harpur of Co. Warwick, are 
to be found in Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Warwickshire.’ 

Burke’s ‘ Genealogical and Heraldic Dic- 
tionary of Landed Gentry.’ The Reliquary, 
ii. 6 (about 1860). 

W: Wek, 


The following arms borne by the Harpur 
family of Chilvers Caton, Nuneaton, Co. 
Warwick, and Burton Hall, Northampton, 
may interest your correspondent. Arms: 
Arg., a lion, rampant, within a bordure, en- 
grailed, sa. Crest: On the battlement of a 
tower, masoned, ppr., a boar’s head, erased, 
fesseways. 


James SeTon-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


R. GODFREY OF BATH (clxxi. 8). — 
Meyler’s Bath Guide of date approxi- 
mately 1825-7, has lists of physicians, sur- 
geons and ‘‘ Teachers of Languages, &c.”’ 
Godfrey, Grosvenor Place, appears in the list 
of surgeons, The name Godfrey does not 
occur in the list of ‘‘ Teachers of Languages, 
&c.,’? many of whom were foreigners. 
These lists are not included in the Guide 


for the year 1841 (approximately). 
A. T. Wicks. 
Monkton Combe School. 
ODMANCHESTER  (clxxi. 6). — No 


shortened pronunciation of this name is 
given either in the English Place-Name Soci- 
ety’s third volume (‘ The Place-Names of 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire,’ 1926, 
. 255) or in the B.B.C.’s ‘ Broadcast Eng- 
Fish II’ (recommendations to announcers re- 
garding the pronunciation of some English 
place-names, 1930, p. 43). The oldest re- 
corded spellings (from Domesday onwards) 





W. W. P. 


represent a word of four syllables; but there 
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are spellings quoted by the Place-Name Soci- 
ety (p. 256), such as Guncestre (1189), Gum- 
chestre-({c. 1460), which give only three syl- 
lables to the name before the present spelling 
arose in the sixteenth century. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


RMY OFFICERS: PARTICULARS 
WANTED (clxxi. 9).—Captain George 
Story, of the 8th (K.R.I.) Dragoons (Lieut., 
Nov. 4, 1795; Capt., Apr. 10, 1801), was 
killed in action at the battle of Laswari on 
Nov. 1, 1803. He m. Egberta—(probably a 
Dutch woman), who m. secondly, 
Menzies. Their son, George Story, was born 
at Cape Town, Sept. 25, 1798, and m. Aug. 
15, 1825, Miss A. E. Wetherspoon. +He be- 
came a Major in 37th Madras N.I. 
William Story, Lieut. 18th Madras N.1., 
served in India 1803-13. He was a son of 
George Story, of Silksworth, Co. Durham, 
by Charlotte his wife; bap. Bishop Wear- 
mouth Apr. 23, 1785. His widow, Sarah, 
d. in London June 2, 1835. 





¥. 2. 
APTAIN M. F. MAURY, U.S.N. (clxxi. 
8).—Capt. M. F. Maury was born near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. In 1868 he be- 
came Professor at the Lexington Military 
College, Virginia, and died there in 1873. 
His Life was written by his daughter 
in 1887. 
JaMes SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


ANANAS (clxx. 449; clxxi. 14).—Mr. 
Forse’s memory is not treacherous in 
regard to bananas as a novelty in the London 
markets. In 1890 onwards there was a boom 
in socialism and vegetarianism. The latter 
word is now rarely heard. The Vegetarian 
Society issued a booklet extolling the banana, 
stating that it was the principal diet pro- 
vided by the P. and O. Company for their 
Lascars. Vegetarian establishments sprang 
up all over London and by 1893 there were 
several four-floor dining-rooms around Lud- 
gate Circus, Paternoster Row and the 
Minories. They have all disappeared. 
Arnold Hill, of the Thames Iron Works, was 
the moving spirit in vegetarianism and the 
banana trade. The sugar subsidy difficulty 
in the West Indies caused Sir A. L. Jones, 
the shipping magnate, to turn his attention 
to the carrying of bananas, and an immense 
trade was built up by the Elder Dempster 
Line. Bananas and tomatoes were two of 
the novelties of the “‘ naughty nineties.’ 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 








If my remembrance is correct, 
wholesale consignment of bananas was 
brought into the port of Liverpool in or 
about 1891, by the alert enterprise of my old 
friend, the late Sir Alfred L. Jones (then 
head of the Elder Dempster Line). It was an 
entire shipload from Jamaica, valued at 
hundreds of pounds, and Sir Alfred’s judg- 
ment at first appeared at fault, through the 
crass prejudice of fruit-brokers and shop- 
keepers, who all declined to handle, save in 
absurdly small quantities. As the fruit was 
already ripe, the situation became critical. 
Sir Alfred’s quick Celtic brain soon solved 
the problem by telegraphing his London 
manager to this effect: “‘Send by first 
express train one hundred costermongers, 
with their fruit barrows: all expenses paid.” 
The manager wired back to know if the 
order was serious, or merely a practical joke. 
‘* Serious, and no time to lose,’’ was the 
reply. Soon an astonishing cavalcade poured 
out of Lime Street Station, Liverpool, down 
to the docks, where the costers loaded up 
bananas to sell at 1d. each (hitherto the re- 
tail price was 3d, each). The  costers 
quickly spread all over Merseyside and soon 
cleared the entire cargo. 

Now the path was open for — ship- 
ments from the West Indies. ne promi- 
nent Liverpool fruiterer became so alive to 
possibilities that he dressed his entire shop 
frontage in Moorfields from roof to street 
level with thousands of the ripe yellow fruit. 
I have a coloured photograph of it. 


Wo. Jacecarp. 


the first 


UTHORS WANTED. (celxi. 9). — I 
cannot find any of these books 
in the Bodleian or the British Museum 


Catalogues, 
latter an 
(In Verse). 


though there is in_ the 

entry— The Prospect of Liberty’ 
Addressed to the Gentlemen of the 
County of H-n-g-d-n (S. Bladon, London, 
1767). Cushing says that the Gentleman of 
Cambridge is the Rev. John Duncombe who 
wrote ‘On the death of the Prince of Wales,’ 
(1756). The Gentleman of Cambridge is referred 
to in the last number (p. 271), of The Con- 
noiseur (1756). 
A. M. Covemay. 
(clxx. 441, clxxi. 15). 

(2) ‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” This saying is ascribed to John 
Philpot Curran in a speech delivered at Dublin 
in 1808, without any other comment, by Hoyt’s 
‘New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,’ re- 
vised and greatly enlarged by Kathleen Roberts 
(1923). 


H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


The Poems of Ben Jonson. Edited by Ber- 
nard H. Newdigate. (Oxford, B. H. 
Blackwell for the Shakespeare Head Press. 
31s. 6d.) 


IS is a noble edition, worthy of the 
Shakespeare Head Press and edited 
with ample care and skill by Mr. Newdigate. 
Our only regret is that the issue is confined 
to 750 copies, a number which should be 
easily exhausted by the libraries alone. The 
amount of matter brought together after 
keen research and collation easily exceeds 
that found in the collected editions. 
The strong, sturdy face in the ‘fronts- 
iece, from the portrait in the National 
allery, looks more like a man successful in 
affairs or high in the law than a poet. We 
recognise vigour and a formidable fellow but 
little of the charm and tenderness which 
surprise us on occasion when we have been 
plodding through heavy writing and not 
always happy transliteration of the Latin 
classics, as where, for instance, he makes 
the Lesbia of Catullus into a Celia by no 
means so attractive. Mr. Newdigate notes 
in his Preface that Jonson ‘‘ thought more 
of himself as a poet than as a playwright.” 
To make any such claim possible his verses 
would have to be severely selected, those in 
shorter metre being preferred. The editor 
adds to the poems known as ‘Under-woods’ or 
‘The Underwood ’—tlie plural form has 
doubtful authority, though justified by the 
‘Silvae’ of Statius—others which he has 
cleverly entitled ‘ Driftwood,’ putting first 
the lines for the First Folio of Shakespeare 
and following with other friendly commend- 
ations. Jonson was the friend of Donne and 
some verses may belong to one or the other. 
Questions of Jonson’s authorship are dis- 
cussed in the Preface and Notes at the end. 
Searching in the Bodleian, Mr. Newdigate 
made a striking discovery about the verses by 
agroup of writers on the theme of the Phoenix 
and Turtle, which goes far to solve the riddle 
of Shakespeare’s poem. The Phoenix stands 
for a real woman, Lucy Countess of Bedford, 
the patroness of poets, and her husband the 
Earl is the Turtle. Jonson angry, as with 
Inigo Jones, is not particularly effective but 
we like his comments on the Good Wife’s 
Ale, ‘‘ perhaps, the raciest thing he ever 
wrote.” He nearly always goes on too long 
in his epigrams, neglecting the practice of 
his master Martial. The mere name of 








Sidney means so much. That is a fine point 
but the sentiment lengthened out loses its 
force. ‘‘ There is a specific gravity in the 
author’s pen,’’ says Hazlitt, ‘that sinks 
him to the bottom of the subject.”” He grows 
rough and crabbed and his best addresses, 
like that to Sir Robert Wroth with its de- 
scription of country sports, would gain much 
by being shortened. Perhaps Mr, Newdi- 
gate has felt this heaviness and wished to 
mitigate it. Anyhow, the Anthology of Jon- 
son’s lyrics from the plays and masques is 
very welcome, for here is that charm of which 
we spoke. Jonson can be light and airy as 
well as pedantic. His line from the first Ode 
of Horace’s Fourth Book, where Venus is 
told to inflame a heart more suitable than 
his, 
if a fit liver thou dost seeke to toast, 


is literally accurate but what English ! 

Finally, under the title of ‘ Farrago’ Mr. 
Newdigate has gathered jests and repartees 
of which Jonson is the author or the butt, 
part of the Jonson legend which may or may 
not be authentic. One of the best things is 
a brief Latin rhyming skit on the Puritans, 
unfortunately incomplete at the end. The 
Preface quotes a letter from Coryate to Sir 
Michael Hicks, sometime Secretary to Bur- 
leigh, apologising for forward behaviour and 
ascribing it to ‘‘ the merry prompting of the 
joviall black-bearded gentleman that sat 
next unto me’’ and has a habit of free 
speech about his friends. Who can this be 
but Ben himself? ‘‘ EB Ben trovato!”’ 
writes Mr. Newdigate, wearing his learning 
lightly. 

The Index is admirable in its fullness. 
We cannot endorse the plea that spelling and 
punctuation are occasionally odd in the text 
and might be altered. People who can 
appreciate and use this fine edition should 
master with ease such differences from 
modern fashion. It is not too much, we 
hope, to suppose that serious readers of 
Elizabethan work are acquainted with the 
usage of the time. We see no compelling 
reason for making concessions to the inade- 
quate equipment of to-day. 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1934. 
(H. Milford, for the Academy. 30s.) 


(THE Annual Lectures of the Academy on 
different subjects give a welcome spice of 
variety to these Proceedings. Mr. Bernard 
Ashmole’s lecture on ‘ Late. Archaic and 
Early Classical Greek Sculpture in Sicily 








and South Italy’ is admirably illustrated 
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by a series of plates and meets fairly the dif- 
ficulties of the subject. The Locrian plaques 
are held to be of a genuine South Italian 
growth. In ‘Theognis’ Mr. T. W. Allen 
has an author who has been little studied 
and makes some fun of wild theories. He 
uses scraps of French here and there. Is not 
the English language adequate? Mr. C. J. 
Sisson in ‘ The Mythical Sorrows of Shakes- 
eare’ turns on the writers who dig out 
eductions from the plays concerning his 
personal feelings and declares that ‘‘ he did 
not degenérate into tragedy in a semi- 
delirium of cynicism and melancholy, ending 
in a religious crisis.’’ We note that foreign 
critics are seldom worth deep study till the 
best native ones have been mastered. Our 
own commentators of to-day, however, can be 
extravagant enough, discovering obscure 
hints as a foundation for the pessimism they 
enjoy. There is much in the simple sugges- 
tion that unhappy characters make good 
plays while the happy do not. If plays are 
mirrors of the playwrights’ lives, what night- 
mares of ghastliness Tourneur and Webster 
had to endure! We do not think, however, 
that ‘‘the pother about ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ is comparatively recent.” In 
‘Edward Gibbon’ Mr. Christopher Dawson 
holds that the pessimistic interpretation of 
history popular in the Renaissance was in 
part due to “ the misfortunes of sixteenth- 
century Italy’’ and influenced Gibbon’s 
work. His strength and limitations are well 
set out. For the final section of obituaries— 
a most difficult task—capable hands have 
been selected. 


BocKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


CatatocuE No. 522 of Mr. Bernarp 
Quaritch on ‘ Manuscripts and _ Palaeo- 
graphy,’ contains items from the library of 
the late Sir George Warner and others, re- 
productions of MSS. and accounts of them 
by scholars, which, issued in limited edi- 
tions, are now rare and expensive. The 
catalogue is a feast of good things and well 
annotated. It includes Mexican manu- 
scripts in the curious pictographs which sur- 
prised Cortez and his men, the work of the 
Société Francaise de Reproductions des 
Manuscrits & Peinture, catalogues from the 
Bodleian and British Museum, a complete 
set of the privately printed Catalogues of 
the Morrison Autographs, £40, and several 


Catalogues of the MSS. of Yates Thompsd 
very scarce, the finest of which, 4 vols., roy, 
octavo, is priced at £30. Here and el 
where we come across the admirable work | 
M, R. James, the great scholar who has j 
left us. Reproductions of the Codex / 
andrinus, 3 vols., folio, British Museum 
1816-21, £18, and the Codex Sinaiticy 
Oxford, 1822, £12 12s, sewed and £13 12 
and £15 15s. in buckram and half-moroce 
present two-thirds of perhaps the most i 
portant MSS. in the world. The Ellesme 
Chaucer, 2 vols., with 47 pages of facsimi 
Manchester, 1911, £20, is a delightful bool 
Pages 55 to 68 are occupied with the Ro 
— Club publications, mostly in ‘ club 
binding. A note tells the origin of this se 
ety of bibliophiles, who dealt with ma 
rare and curious items, from the old Englig 
versions of that famous story-book, # 
‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 1838, £5, to ‘ 
Dublin Apocalypse,’ Cambridge, 1932, edit 
by Dr. James, £21. No. 153, listed und 
‘Charles Lamb,’ as it presents letters fre 
the originals at Welbeck Abbey by perso 
he praised, £12 12s., includes a rare p 
phlet in French on the state of France 
the month of June, 1815, “‘ par un Anglais, 
This is the work of F, A. Elia, an Itali 
who was a clerk at the South Sea Hou 
with Lamb and had his name stolen 
immortalised. 


CORRIGENDA, 


At clxx. 429, col. 1, line 24, for “ Ippleden’ 
read Ipplepen. 
And at ante p. 14, col. 1, line 7 from fo 
for “ 102 B.c.” read 3102 B.c. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to @ 
article which has already appeared, cor 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading: 
the numbers of the series volume and pa 
> _ the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q to which the letter. refers. 


Tae Manager will be pleased to forw re 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 





to send to him. 
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